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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


"The  Assembly" Comrade  James  R.  Thacker 


The  President:  (Mr.  Edmund  A.  Cummings :) 
Comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  Grand  Army  Hall  and 
Memorial  Association  welcome  you  to  their  19th 
Lincoln  Birthday  Service.  The  service  of  today 
will  open  with  the  Invocation  by  Reverend  Mr. 
Thomas,  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  The  audience 
will  please  rise. 


Invocation  by  Rev.  George  H.  Thomas. 

Oh,  God,  the  Protector  that  all  that  trust  in 
Thee,  without  whom  no .  cause  is  holy,  no  people 
is  strong,  we  come  into  Thy  presence  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  yore  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union,  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
American  conscience  and  for  the  leadership  of  past 
days.  We  beseech  Thee  for  Thy  love  and  favor  still. 
Make  our  country  safe  and  victorious  against  all 
tyranny  and  all  treachery  in  these  days.  Bless  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
and  all  in  authority  in  Church  and  State,  and  the 
great  veteran  army  and  defenders  of  the  Republic. 
We  commend  to  Thee  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
aviators  who  are  fighting  now  for  the  liberties  of 
the  world.     Defend  them  from  all  evil  and  preserve 
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them  from  hardness  of  heart,  from  sinful  passions, 
and  from  every  enemy  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul. 
Increase  among  us  a  desire  to  live  peaceably  and 
to  live  justly,  one  nation  with  another,  one  class 
with  another,  one  man  with  another.  Hasten  the 
time  when  religion  and  reason  shall  reign  through- 
out the  whole  world,  and  Thy  Kingdom  come 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  with  Thee 
and  with  the  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and  reigneth  one 
God   forever.     Amen. 


The   President:   We   will   now   sing  the   "Stai 
Spangled  Banner." 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 

Miss  Jennie  F.  W.  Johnson,  and  audience. 


The  President:  The  reading  of  the  Gettysburg 
address  by  Colonel  George  V.  Lauman. 

"Lincoln's    Gettysburg   Address" 

Read  by  Colonel  Geo.  V.  Lauman. 


The  President :  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  a  solo,  "Song  of  a  Thousand  Years," 
by  Mrs.  Edna  McDevitt  Ross. 

The  President:  I  am  now  going  to  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  audience  to  make  a  little  change 
in  the  order  of  the  program.  A  pressing  engage- 
ment the  orator  of  the  day  has  this  afternoon  mak- 
ing the  change  necessary,  so,  if  you  please,  he  will 
address  you  now.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  and 
it  is  a  great  honor  to  present  to  you  Bishop  Ander- 
son of  the  Diocese  of  Chicago.   (Applause). 
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The  Present  being  No  Man's  Land;  the  Future  but  the 
Dawn  rising  over  battlefields  strewn  with  silent  heroes;  we 
must  look  for  wisdom  toward  the  solving  of  problems  which 
we  know  are  hidden  in  that  grey  Dawn,  to  the  Past,  the 
Clearing  House  of  the  Ages.  From  out  Walhalla,  Lincoln 
speaks  to  us  to-day  more  convincingly  than  from  the  gates 
of  Gettysburg,  for  now  his  words  are  emphasized  by  the 
outspread  picture  of  his  life  and  work. — Lillian  Rea. 
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Address  by  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  D.  D. 


Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Who- 
soever would  undertake  to  say  anything  new  or 
original  about  Abraham  Lincoln  would  either  have 
to  be  a  very  learned  man  in  the  vast  literature  that 
has  grown  up  around  our  greatest  American  states- 
man, or  else  he  would  have  to  be  a  man  of  very 
great  conceit.  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  special  learn- 
ing. If  such  a  claim  were  made  you  would  soon 
detect  its  falseness.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  I 
am  not  conceited.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  there 
must  be  lodged  in  me  somewhere  some  really  colos- 
sal conceit,  or  I  should  not  have  accepted  the  in- 
vitation which  came  from  General  Robbins  to 
speak  on  so  great  an  occasion  on  so  great  a  theme. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  tell  you  anything  new 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  What  I  propose  to  try 
to  do  this  afternoon  is  to  point  out  in  the  first 
place,  the  central  feature  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  the  principle  which  governed 
his  entire  life,  private  and  public ;  the  quality 
which,  more  than  his  wit,  more  than  his  acquired 
learning,  gave  him  his  greatness.  I  shall  then  un- 
dertake to  point  out  that  that  essential  quality  ot 
Lincoln  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  democracy 
which  he  proclaimed  and  defined.  Then  I  shall 
try  to  draw  a  few  practical  lessons  for  ourselves 
in  these  pregnant  days  in  which  we  are  all  living. 

The  central  feature  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  his  stalwart  honesty  and 
his  inflexible  integrity.  The  nickname  by  which 
he  is  known  to  posterity  sums  up  the  meaning  of 
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his  life  better  than  anything  else,     "Honest     Abe 
Lincoln." 

Lincoln's  greatness  was  pre-eminently  the 
greatness  of  goodness.  Subtract  goodness  from 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  and  you  take  away  the 
secret  and  the  source  of  his  power  and  influence  in 
the  world.  Some  are  born  great,  some  acquire  great- 
ness and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 
Some  men  create  great  issues  and  make  their  times 
great.  Some  men  fill  in  an  emergency  when  it 
comes  and  prove  their  greatness  in  that  way. 
Lincoln  is  one  man  of  few  who  fulfill  all  these 
conditions   of  genuine   greatness. 

He  was  born  great.  That  does  not  mean  that 
he  was  born  a  king,  or  a  millionaire,  or  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  He  had  none  of  the 
surroundings  of  greatness  attached  to  him ;  but  no 
one  can  be  familiar  with  the  early  life  and  sur- 
roundings of  Abraham  Lincoln  without  recogniz- 
ing that  wherever  he  was  he  was  the  central  figure, 
towering  up  above  his  fellows.  His  keenness  of 
wit,  his  brilliant  mentality,  his  moral  excellence, 
his  spiritual  perceptions  marked  him  as  a  superior 
man  amongst  his  fellow  men. 

He  is  one  of  the  men  for  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  account  on  any  basis  of  the  natural  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  There  is  nothing  in  heredity,  nothing 
in  environment  that  suggests  the  arrival  in  the 
world  of  so  great  a  genius.  It  would  seem  as  though 
when  a  great  man  is  required  for  a  great  purpose 
that  he  is  raised  up.  We  reverently  say  that  God 
raises  up  great  men  for  great  occasion.  Lincoln 
seems  to  be  one  of  these  men. 

He  acquired  greatness.  He  had  ambitions. 
He  worked  for  the  fulfillment  of  those  ambitions. 


He  made  it  known  to  the  world  what  his  ambi- 
tions were.  He  said  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  his  ambition  was  to  live  so  as  to  deserve  the 
esteem  and  the  friendship  of  his  fellow  men. 

That  might  lead  some  men  into  trouble.  That 
ambition  might  lead  many  a  man  into  the  quick- 
sands of  a  fickle  popularity.  One  of  the  most 
humiliating  autobiographies  which  I  have  read  re- 
cently is  the  political  autobiography  of  Mr.  Piatt, 
our  "American  politician,  the  man  whose  name  is 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  "Me,  too,  Piatt."  He 
solemnly  laid  it  down,  in  his  own  autobiography, 
that  the  secret  of  success  of  very  political  man  is 
to  give  the  people  what  they  want.  That  depends 
entirely  upon  one's  estimate  of  what  the  people 
want.  If  a  public  man  starts  out  in  the  first  place 
by  being  cynical,  if  he  puts  a  low  estimate  upon 
the  morality  of  the  public,  if  he  starts  out  with  the 
assumption  that  the  majority  of  men  are  dishonest 
and  corruptible,  and  then  if  he  undertakes  to  give 
the  people  what  they  want,  he  will  be  one  of  those 
despicable  politicians  that  are  a  menace  to  the 
democracy.     (Applause). 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  man  starts  out  with 
Abraham  Lincoln's  ambition,  to  deserve  the  esteem 
and  the  affection  of  his  fellow  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  puts  a  high  estimate  upon  the  moral  character 
of  men,  you  will  have  an  entirely  different  result. 

Lincoln  was  supremely  honest.  He  believed 
in  the  honesty  of  the  people.  He  believed  that  in 
the  long  run,  and  in  the  last  analysis  that  their 
hearts  were  sound  and  their  judgment  was  good. 
And  when  he  desired  so  to  live  as  to  win  the  esteem 
of  people,  it  was  to  win  an  esteem  that  would  be 
permanent  as  long  as  morality  and  sound  judgment 
endured.     His  famous  saying  that  you  can  fool  all 
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the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  utters  a  very  great  truth.  Lincoln's 
popularity  endures  amongst  those  who  cannot  be 
fooled  all  the  time. 

Again,  he  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him. 
When  in  the  course  of  events  he  was  called  to  the 
most  exalted  position,  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  great  issue  arose,  it  fell  upon  him  to 
be  the  redeemer  of  a  race  and  to  attain  the  great- 
ness of  martyrdom. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  instances  in  his 
life  that  will  serve  to  justify  this  statement  I  have 
made  that  the  essence  of  Lincoln's  greatness  was 
his  moral  integrity.  When  he  was  a  mere  lad 
clerking  in  a  country  store,  in  a  village  in  Illinois, 
and  on  one  occassion  found  that  he  had  made  an 
error  of  six  cents  in  giving  back  change  to  a  wom- 
an customer,  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  walked 
four  miles  in  order  to  rectify  that  mistake. 

On  another  occasion  when  he  was  selling  a  bill 
of  goods,  he  subsequently  discovered  an  error  of 
four  ounces  in  the  weight,  and  he  walked  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  the  day  was  over  to  make 
known  his  mistake. 

Those  things  are  mere  trifles,  you  say.  Those 
are  things  which  merchants  are  doing  every  day. 
It  is  only  this  last  week  that  I  received  myself  a 
check  for  60  cents  in  payment  of  an  error  that  I 
had  made  in  my  account,  to  the  credit  of  the  mer- 
chant. That  is  done  frequently.  It  very  often 
happens,  however,  that  men  who  are  scrupulously 
exact  in  their  bookkeeping  may,  nevertheless,  con- 
duct their  business  upon  a  scale  which  brings  about 
a  great  social  injustice.     Now,  in  the  case  of  Lin- 
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coin,  it  was  otherwise.  Whether  it  was  selling 
tea  over  the  counter  and  giving  accurate  change, 
or  running  for  a  political  office,  or  presiding  over 
the  destinies  of  the  United  States,  there  was  always 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  that  determined  his 
course  of  procedure,  and  that  one  thing  was  his 
own  conscience. 

On  one  occasion,  as  you  will  recall,  he  was 
asked  to  be  judge  of  a  horse  race;  for,  notwith- 
standing Lincoln's  goodness,  he  was  a  frequent 
patron  of  the  horse  race,  which  would  serve  to  in- 
dicate that  his  goodness  was  not  of  the  goody- 
goody  sort,  and  that  he  was  not  given  to  being 
very  pious,  or  to  cant  and  hypocrisy.  He  endeav- 
ored to  get  out  of  that  difficult  task.  It  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  those  races  in  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  decision.  He  rendered  his  decision. 
His  opponent  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and 
said  that  when  he  died  he  hoped  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  be  living  to  be  his  administrator, 
as  he  regarded  him  as  the  most  honest  man  that 
had  ever  lived  in  the  world. 

I  mention  these  things  merely  as  illustrations 
of  the  things  which  gave  him  pre-eminence  and  a 
position  of  security  among  his  fellow  men.  In  the 
matter  of  handling  dollars  and  cents  he  was  scrupu- 
lous to  the  point  of  standing  so  erect  that  he  nearly 
fell  backwards.  He  had  something  that  always 
amounted  to  a  superstition.  He  would  always,  if 
money  were  given  to  him  for  any  purpose,  care- 
fully turn  over  that  money  in  the  exact  form  of 
currency  in  which  it  came. 

In  the  profession  of  law  the  same  characteris- 
tics shown  forth.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
Lincoln  never  undertook  to  defend  a  case  in  law 
where  the  victory  for  his  client  would  be  something 
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less  than  a  moral  victory  for  truth  and  for  right. 
He  declined  to  defend  the  then  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, although  that  man  was  surrounded  by  the 
best  legal  talent.  On  one  occasion  a  case  came  be- 
fore him  and  he  sums  it  up  in  some  such  way  as 
this :  "You  have  technically  a  case ;  you  have  the 
law  on  your  side.  I  can  win  the  case  for  you, 
but  in  doing  so  we  shall  set  the  whole  community 
at  loggerheads.  Neighbor  will  be  set  against 
neighbor  and  family  against  family,  and  bad  feel- 
ings engendered  that  will  linger  long  in  the  com- 
munity. There  are  some  things,"  he  said,  "that 
are  legally  right  that  are  morally  wrong.  This  is 
one  of  them.  You  appear  to  be  a  sprightly  and 
strong  young  man,  and  I  suggest  that  you  set  about 
to  earn  that  $600  in  some  other  way.  And  there 
is  no  fee  charged  for  the  advice.  On  another  oc- 
casion he  was  asked  to  take  a  case,  and  he  reasoned 
with  his  prospective  client  in  some  such  words  as 
these :  "Probably  I  could  win  your  case,  but  all 
the  time  I  am  pleading  to  the  jury  I  would  hear  a 
voice  within  me  saying,  'Abraham  Lincoln,  you 
are  a  liar,'  and  I  am  afraid  that  that  conscience 
would  speak  out  loud,  ruin  your  case  and  ruin  me, 
too.  I  cannot  take  your  case."  It  was  one  of  his 
lawyer  biographers  who  said  that  Lincoln  was 
morally  incapable  of  arguing  dishonestly;  that  to 
him  there  was  no  difference  between  a  man  gain- 
ing property  that  did  not  belong  to  him  by  larceny 
and  gaining  it  for  a  client  through  flagitious  and 
illogical  reasoning.  The  same  characteristic  domi- 
nated and  controlled  his  political  life.  This  is 
seen  in  the  events  surrounding  the  moving  of  the 
capital  to  Springfield.  In  connection  with  that 
event  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  offered  by  the 
citizens  of  Springfield.     After  some  years  part  of  it 
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remained  unpaid.  There  was  a  movement  to  let 
it  go  by  default.  Abraham  Lincoln  characteristi- 
cally arose  and  said :  "We  got  the  goods ;  we 
promised  to  pay  for  them ;  we  must  pay  for  them.*'' 
And  he  got  a  hundred  other  men  to  join  with  him 
'in  signing  a  note  for  $16,666.66,  and  the  cancelled 
note,  I  believe,  now  adorns  the  state  house  at 
Springfield. 

It  was  in  trying  to  bring  about  that  very  thing 
that  he  was  accused  of  trading  votes.  I  take  it  that 
most  of  our  political  representatives  have  to  in- 
dulge to  some  extent  in  the  trading  of  votes.  It 
depends  upon  what  kind  of  a  vote  we  give  and  what 
kind  of  a  vote  we  take  in  trade,  so  far  as  the  ethics 
of  the  practice  is  concerned.  He  probably  traded 
some  votes.  But  when  his  character  was  accused  on 
that  ground  he  gave  utterance  to  these  words, 
which  I  have  copied  down  to  bring  with  me.  He 
says :  "You  may  burn  my  body  to  ashes,  and  scat- 
ter them  to  the  winds  of  Heaven.  You  may  drag 
my  soul  down  to  the  regions  of  darkness  and  de- 
spair, but  you  will  never  get  me  to  support  a  meas- 
ure which  I  believe  to  be  wrong,  although  by  doing 
so  I  may  accomplish  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
right."  So  it  was  throughout  his  career;  on  the 
farm,  in  the  village  store,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  politi- 
cian, the  dominating,  controlling,  distiguishing 
feature  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  was  his  stalwart 
and  his  incorruptible  honesty.  Take  that  character 
away  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and  you  take  away 
the  source  of  all  his  strength  and  his  pre-eminent 
influence. 

If  Lincoln  had  lived  several  hundred  years 
ago,  in  that  period  of  the  world  that  we  call  an- 
cient medieval  history,  he  would  have  been  a  great 
man.     It  wrould  not  have  been  the  greatness  of  a 
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king  or  the  greatness  of  a  scholar  or  the  greatness 
of  a  writer;  it  would  have  been  still  the  pre-emi- 
nent greatness  of  his  goodness.  He  would  have 
been  ranked  among  the  Saints. 

That  may  require  some  explanation.  You 
and  I  are  apt  to  regard  the  Saints  as  somewhat 
nerveless  and  bloodless  creatures,  as  we  see  them 
conventionalized  in  stained  glass  windows,  with 
an  artificial  halo  around  their  heads.  But  if  the 
Saints  are  men  who  have  reached  a  moral  excell- 
ence above  their  fellows,  if  they  are  the  men  who 
have  acquired  the  faculty  for  penetrating  into  the 
deeper  purposes  of  Providence,  if  they  are  the  men 
that  have  served  their  day  and  generation,  and  if 
they  are  the  men  that  have  won,  perhaps,  the  mar- 
tyr's crown,  if  that  is  what  singles  out  men  for  a 
place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  then  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  certainly  entitled  to  be  canonized  amongst  the 
world's  great  men.  His  greatness  was  the  great- 
ness of  goodness.     (Applause). 

That  was  the  man,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
stood  before  the  world  in  his  day  and  in  his  gener- 
ation as  the  exponent  and  the  representative  of 
democracy.  That  was  the  man  that  gave  to  the 
world  the  best  definition  of  democracy  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  You  have  just  heard  it, 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people."  That  definition  of  democracy  pre- 
supposes a  good  many  things.  It  presupposes  that 
the  maker  of  it  is  himself  an  honest  man;  it  pre- 
supposes that  the  people  in  the  long  run  are  honest 
people ;  it  presupposes  that  their  heart  is  pure  and 
that  their  judgments  are  sound.  Unless  we  can 
start  out  with  some  such  presuppositions  as  those 
that  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  congress,  at  the  judges'  bench,  in  the  pulpit, 
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in  the  schools  and  colleges — unless,  I  say,  we  can 
start  out  with  the  presuppositions  that  the  leaders 
of  the  people  are  themselves  pre-eminently  honest 
men,  and  unless  we  can  go  on  with  the  further  pre- 
supposition that  the  people  at  heart  are  morally 
sound,  then  democracy  will  become  the  worst  of  all 
the  world's  tyrannies.  Lincoln's  definition  of  de- 
mocracy has  these  presuppositions. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  one  can  discover  the 
hope  for  democracy.  For  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy has  always  been  associated  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly with  a  definite  moral  passion.  If  you  will 
take  the  history  of  democracy,  let  us  say  from  the 
time  of  Rameses,  away  back  in  Egypt,  down  to 
this  colossal  struggle  of  democracy  against  autoc- 
racy today,  you  can  sum  it  up  in  a  single  sentence. 
Its  purpose  has  been  to  demonstrate  right  as 
against  might  and  spiritual  truth  as  against  physi- 
cal force.  That  has  always  been  the  program  of 
those  that  have  stood  forth  as  the  preachers  of 
the  world's  democracy. 

You  and  I  make  the  error  sometimes  of  sup- 
posing that  democracy  is  quite  a  modern  thing ; 
that  perhaps  we  in  the  United  States  invented  the 
idea  and  that  we  have  already  worked  it  out  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Car- 
lyle,  writing  of  a  period  several  hundred  years  ago, 
says  of  that  period  that  the  incalculable  and  irre- 
sistible power  of  democracy  was  then  beginning 
to  be. 

It  takes  centuries  to  perforrri  these  things. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  process  of  becoming; 
it  has  not  fully  arrived.  Democracy  has  been  ar- 
riving by  slow,  stages  all  through  the  centuries, 
and  this  century  and  this  very  day  in  which  you 
and   I   live  is   going  to  witness   either  the  turning 
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back  of  the  progress  of  democracy  for  centuries,  or 
else  it  is  going  to  realize  that  there  will  come  to 
democracy  a  meaning  and  a  force  and  a  power  that 
it  has  never  had  up  to  this  period. 

Again,  we  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of 
identifying  the  program  of  democracy  exclusively 
as  a  political  program.  No  greater  mistake  could 
be  made  than  that.  The  program  of  democracy 
is  a  political  program;  it  is  also  a  social  program; 
it  is  also  a  moral  program.  I  think  it  was  Lord 
Salisbury  who  said  that  every  political  question 
is  at  bottom  a  social  question,  that  every  social 
question  at  bottom  is  a  moral  question,  and  that 
every  moral  question  at  bottom  is  a  religious  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  to  be  absolutely  true,  and 
therein  is  the  ground  for  our  hope,  as  we  consider 
the  program  and  the  future  of  democracy. 

Let  me  recall  a  few  things  to  your  mind. 
Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  that  Hebrew 
literature  which  makes  up  what  we  familiarly  call 
the  "Old  Testament,"  will  discover  in  it  a  passion 
for  democracy,  going  right  alongside  the  passion 
for  truth  and  justice  and  righteousness.  Read 
those  burning,  scorching  words  of  the  great  Isaiah, 
as  he  stands  forth  as  the  defender  of  his  people 
against  the  oppressor,  appealing  to  the  God  of 
righteousness.  Read  those  burning  words  of  Eze- 
kial,  as  he  denounces  the  greed  of  the  oppressors 
and  their  injustice  toward  the  people.  I  don't 
want  to  spoil  a  great  many  temperance  sermons 
that  have  been  preached  from  Old  Testament  texts 
about  "drink  no  wine"  and  so  on.  (Now,  let  me 
set  myself  right  by  saying  that  I  am  on  the  dry  side 
of  the  wet  and  dry  question.-  (Applause).  But 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  a  whole  lot  of  ser- 
mons preached  from  some  of  these  Old  Testament 
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texts  on  temperance  had  nothing  to  do  with  tem- 
perance at  all,  but  they  have  to  do  with  democracy. 

The  fact  that  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  for- 
bad his  followers  to  drink  wine  was  not  because 
they  were  total  abstainers,  but  it  was  because  the 
drinking  of  wine  recognized  the  rights  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  vineyards  to  own  them  and  to  operate 
them  on  a  basis  of  social  injustice.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  till  the  soil  because  tilling  of  the  soil  was 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  land  owner  to 
operate  his  business  on  a  basis  of  the  social  injus- 
tice that  prevailed  in  those  days.  Why,  those  peo- 
ple were  the  socialists  or  probably  the  I.  W.  W. 
men  of  their  day  and  their  generation.  They  were, 
of  course,  outside  of  the  main  current,  as  they  are 
outside  of  the  main  current  of  the  movements  of 
the  world  today. 

I  love  to  think  of  those  old  prophets  standing 
up  for  the  people ;  Ezekiel,  Elijah,  Elisha  and  Ho- 
sea ;  tillers  of  the  soil ;  shepherds  of  the  sheep ; 
people  from  the  villages  and  from  the  plains  and 
from  the  farms;  the  Abraham  Lincolns  of  their 
day;  standing  up  to  defend  a  principle  that  has 
not  yet  fully  come  to  birth ;  and  that  is,  in  the  long 
run,  right  must  triumph  over  might  and  the  people 
can  be  trusted.     (Applause). 

When  He  came,  around  whom  the  world  has 
revolved,  there  were  many  that  welcomed  him  not 
so  much  as  a  Savior  of  their  souls  as  a  social  de- 
liverer. He  had  said  hard  things  about  the  kings 
and  about  the  selfish  rich.  He  said  good  things 
about  the  common  people,  and  they  hailed  him  as 
a  deliverer.  And  when  one  of  His  disciples  gave 
utterance  to  these  words  that  "in  Him  there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  bond  nor  free,  barbarian 
nor  Scythian,"  he   uttered  words  which  to   us  are 
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most  commonplace,  but  which  in  his  days  were  the 
most  revolutionary  ideas  that  the  world  had  ever 
listened  to. 

I  like  to  think  of  this.  I  like  to  think  that  all 
through  the  pages  of  history,  if  I  read  it  aright, 
there  has  been  a  struggle  going  on  for  democracy, 
going  on  right  alongside  with  the  great  moral  pas- 
sion for  justice.  And,  if  I  read  history  aright,  I 
find  in  it  a  confident  hope  for  the  future.  If  I  am 
wrong,  I  do  not  know  where  the  hope  for  the  future 
shall  rest. 

What  was  it  that  saved  that  ancient  country 
of  Greece  for  centuries  after  its  civilization  had  be- 
come decadent,  when  its  art  and  its  philosophy 
had  failed  to  save  it?  There  was  a  new  idea  which 
had  come  to  it.  If  one  were  to  ask  what  saved 
that  country  for  generations,  in  spite  of  the  inher- 
ent defects  of  the  people's  character,  in  spite  of 
their  conspicuous  moral  blemishes,  in  spite  of  the 
inroads  and  invasions  of  hordes  of  barbarians,  in 
spite  of  Moslem  sword  and  Mohammedan  scimi- 
tar, the  answer  would  be  that  there  had  come  to 
them  a  new  doctrine  and  a  new  hope.  That  was 
the  doctrine  of  brotherhood — the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  which  we  now 
speak  so  glibly,  but  which  came  to  them  genera- 
tions long  ago  with  all  the  freshness  and  the  vivid- 
ness of  a  new  born  discovery. 

Pass  down  through  European  history.  Con- 
trast the  ancient  world  with  the  world  that  came 
in  subsequently.  Make  your  contrast  at  any  point. 
Compare  a  Virgil  with  a  Dante,  compare  a  Marcus 
Aurelius,  let  us  say,  with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ; 
compare  an  ancient  temple  with  one  of  those  Chris- 
tian cathedrals;  compare  literature  with  literature, 
and  can't  we  see  that  there  came  into  subsequent 
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life  that  which  gave  the  people  a  capacity  for  reach- 
ing down  deeper  toward  human  needs,  a  capacity 
for  brotherhood  and  tenderness,  something  that 
gave  birth  to  the  ideas  of  liberty,  fraternity  and 
equality;  something  that  called  into  being  the 
guilds,  crafts  and  brotherhods  and  sisterhoods  for 
mutual  help  and  protection.  It  was  the  gradual 
dawning  of  the  consciousness  that  the  whole  hu- 
man family  was  bound  together  by  common  inter- 
ests and  by  common  rights. 

Come  over  to  England,  and  there  the  struggle 
again  was  between  the  autocracy  and  the  democ- 
racy; although  they  wrould  not  have  recognized 
those  words  in  those  days.  It  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  world  and  the  church  that  gave  to  the 
world  the  Magna  Charta,  the  great  charter  of  lib- 
erty. In  fact  it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent 
years  that  an  unhappy  divorce  has  taken  place  be- 
tween what  we  call  politics  and  religion,  and  it 
has  been  a  mighty  bad  thing  for  politics,  and  it 
has  been  a  bad  thing  for  religion.  If  the  day  ever 
should  come  when  religion  ceases  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  our  political  life,  if  the  day  should 
ever  come  when  somehow  we  want  to  run  the  world 
politically  without  any  Divine  moral  sanction,  then 
it  is  going  to  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  world. 

Now,  I  come  down  to  the  present  time.  YYe 
are  engaged  in  a  war  at  this  time  for  what  we  call 
democracy,  as  against  autocracy.  It  is  only  the 
continuation  of  a  struggle  that  has  been  going  on 
for  centuries,  but  which  now  perhaps  more  than 
ever  seems  to  be  coming  to  a  climax.  And  I  ask 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  question :  What 
is  it  that  first  led  the  American  public  to  support 
the  government  and  the  administration  of  the 
United   States  in  this  great  world  revolution   that 
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is  eoing  on  at  the  present  time?  I  believe  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  this :  It  is  that  the  heart 
of  the  people  is  morally  sound  and  appeals  to  a 
lofty  ideal.     (Applause). 

'  If  I  am  able  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  American 
public  at  all,  we  have  not  gone  into  this  war  be- 
cause of  any  special  interest  in  the  map  of  Europe; 
we  have  not  gone  into  the  war  because  of  any  spe- 
cial  theory   upon   international   law.     International 
law    is    a   very    complicated    thing,   which    lawyers 
themselves  do  not  agree  about.     We  have  not  gone 
into  it  with  any  desire  to  say  to  some  other  people 
how   they   shall    run   their   own    affairs.     I    believe 
the  magnificent  support  that  is  given  to  the  govern- 
ment is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  rank  and  file 
of  the  people   can  be   depended   upon   whenever  a 
great    moral    issue    arises.        (Applause).       And    I 
think  our  people  have  asked  themselves  the  ques- 
tion all  the  way  through— and  I  meet  the  rich,  and 
I  meet  the  poor — they  have  asked  themselves  the 
simple  straightforward  question,  "Is  the  thing  right 
or  is   it  wrong?"     The  violation   of   Belgium   neu- 
trality.    Was   it   right   or   was   it   wrong?     If   two 
men  have  a  contract  with  each  other  and  one  breaks 
it,  where  has  the  foundation  gone  of  all  our  com- 
mercial life  and  our  social  life?      If  nations  make 
agreements  with  each  other  and  break  them,  where 
have  the  foundations  gone  of  our  international  se- 
curity?    Is  it  right  or  is  it  wrong? 

When  the  Belgians  were  deported  into  slavery, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people  simply  put 
it  in  that  way:  Is  it  right  or  is  it  wrong?  Was  it 
a  militarv  necessity,  or  was  it  that  kind  of  slavery 
which  this  nation  spent  millions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  lives  in  saving  the  world  from?  The 
slaughter  of  those  Armenians.     Was  it  a  military 
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necessity,  or  a  horrible  massacre?  Was  it  right  or 
was  it  wrong?  The  endeavor  to  create  a  holy  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans ;  was  that  the 
treachery  of  a  so-called  Christian  monarch,  or  was 
it  right?  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  was  it  right 
or  was  it  wrong?  The  intrigue  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  bring  Mexico  and  Japan  into  conflict  with 
the  United  States;  was  that  sort  of  thing  right  or 
was  it  wrong?  I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  heart  of  the  American  people  have  respond- 
ed to  a  high  and  Holy  call  on  an  old  fashioned 
simple  basis  of  right  and  wrong.  (Applause). 
Therein  is  our  hope  for  the  democracy,  and  therein 
is  our  only  hope. 

The  problems  that  confront  the  world  in  the 
future  are  the  problems  which  will  have  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  democracy.  We  have  no  other  way  or 
settling  them.  It  might  be  that  the  most  benevo- 
lent government  in  the  world  would  be  a  benevo- 
lent autocracy.  The  first  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
benevolent  autocrat;  and  then  after  we  get  him  he 
would  not  stay  benevolent  very  long;  because  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  if  you  put  too  much  power 
into  anybody's  hands  it  corrupts  them.  So  we  have 
to  get  our  benevolent  autocrat  and  then  shoot  him. 

The  problems  of  the  future  have  to  be  settled 
by  the  democracy.  We  cannot  rely  upon  the  be- 
nevolence of  any  mere  feudalism.  We  don't  expect 
human  rights  and  human  justice  to  be  handed  down 
to  us  by  some  earthly  power  as  a  mark  of  favor. 
The  people  themselves  are  going  to  determine  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  the  people  are  go- 
ing to  have  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  The 
problems  of  the  future  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  democracy. 

Take  the  problem  of  poverty,  for  instance.     I 
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was  in  England  frequently  before  this  war  broke 
out.  I  was  somewhat  of  a  student  of  social  condi- 
tions. Some  time  before  the  war  I  came  home  and 
I  said  privately  at  my  table,  and  publicly,  that  Eng- 
land was  on  the  verge  of  a  great  social  volcano. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  did  I  discover  so  much  irre- 
sponsible wealth ;  and  nowhere  so  much  sordid  pov- 
erty. The  gulf  between  them  was  extremely  wide. 
The  conditions  could  not  prevail.  At  that  very 
time  all  sorts  of  efforts  were  being  made  for  reme- 
dial legislation,  touching  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, old  age  insurance  and  such  things.  A  pro- 
test went  up  from  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
land  against  them,  because  they  would  cost  too 
much.  The  taxes  would  be  too  high.  The  land 
could  not  bear  the  tax,  and  the  industry  could  not 
bear  the  tax.  And  then  the  war  came.  The  war 
came  and  the  gulf  has  already  been  bridged,  and 
poverty  in  England  is  not  sordid  as  it  was,  and 
wealth  is  not  so  selfish  as  it  was.  And  they  have 
found  that  they  could  meet  financially  this  great 
burden,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  billions  of 
pounds  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Let  it  never 
be  said  in  the  United  States  again  that  we  cannot 
afford  anything  that  we  need  for  the  social  welfare 
of  the  people.      (Applause). 

We  have  heard  it  said,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  create  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics  and  health 
down  in  Washington,  that  it  was  going  to  increase 
taxes  too  much  and  we  could  not  afford  it.  We 
could  have  a  bureau  there  which  would  furnish  all 
sorts  of  statistics  about  sheep  and  hogs  and  cows 
and  how  to  breed  them,  and  how  to  keep  them 
healthy,  but  we  could  get  no  vital  statistics  about 
the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  because  it  would 
cost  too  much.     Let  no  such  word  as  that  ever  be 
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uttered  when  peace  is  restored.  We  have  got  the 
money.  If  we  have  the  ideal  and  the  vision,  we 
have  the  money  for  anything  that  we  want. 

So,  with  the  problem  of  poverty  and  the  prob- 
lem of  vice,  and  the  problem  of  intemperance,  and 
the  problem  of  irresponsible  wealth  and  the  prob- 
lem of  anarchy,  and  all  the  problems  that  confront 
a  democracy.  We  have  to  face  them.  We  have 
to  deal  with  them.  YVe  have  to  deal  with  them  on 
a  democratic  basis.  We  have  to  start  out  by  say- 
ing that  the  fundamental  thing  in  all  organized  life 
is  stalwart  honesty.  We  shall  have  to  believe  that 
the  people  are  honest  and  believe  that  when  certain 
facts  are  brought  to  their  knowledge  their  decision 
will  be  morally  sound. 

So  on  this  day,  this  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, reverently,  humbly,  thankfully  do  we,  with 
one  voice,  thank  God  for  having  raised  up  so  great 
a  man  to  meet  such  great  issues  and  to  give  such 
magnificent  definitions  of  moral  principles  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Our  theory  is  that  the 
democracy  must  settle  things.  Our  belief  is  that 
the  heart  of  democracy  is  true.  Our  duty  is  today 
to  take  a  further  oath  of  solemn  allegiance  to  the 
great  principles  for  which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
and  died,  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.      (Applause). 


The  President:  We  will  now  be  favored  with 
an  old  time  Civil  War  song  that  will  bring  back  to 
the  boys  who  are  here  today  memories  of  the  camp 
fires  that  they  sat  around  and  heard  it  sung. 

Solo:  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp." — Miss  Jennie 
F.  W.  Johnson. 
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The  President:  Comrades,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— The  story  of  Memorial  Hall,  how  it  came  to 
be  constructed  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  dedi- 
cated is  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  their  friends.  There- 
fore a  brief  statement  of  how  the  site  was  secured, 
the  hall  built  and  the  duties  with  which  the  Grand 
Army  Hall  and  Memorial  Association  are  charged, 
should  be  appropriate  and  might  correct  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  uses  to  which  this  hall  can  be  put, 
and  explain  the  position  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
must  take  under  the  lease  by  which  this  property 
is  placed  in  their  care. 

The  site  on  which  the  Hall  stands  is  one  of  his- 
toric interest.  It  being  a  part  of  the  old  Fort  Dear- 
born reservation.  On  this  reservation  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  was  first  officially  flung  to  the 
breeze  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  After  the 
old  Fort  was  abandoned  the  reservation,  bounded 
by  State  street  on  the  west,  Madison  street  on  the 
south,  the  river  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
east,  was  platted  by  the  War  Department.  As  laid 
out,  the  square  bounded  by  Randolph,  Washington, 
Michigan  avenue  and  Dearborn  place  was  marked 
as  "Dearborn  Park."  But  little  use  was  made  of  it 
for  park  purposes,  and  gradually  business  grew  up 
around  it. 

In  1865  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  was  held  upon 
these  premises. 

Under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
proved February  28th,  1867,  a  corporation  known  as 
the  Soldiers'  Home  of  the  City  of  Chicago  was 
formed.  This  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Sanitary 
Fair.  By  further  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  ap- 
proved June  4,  1889,  this  organization  was  author- 
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ized  to  erect  and  maintain  a  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall 
on  the  north  one-quarter  of  Dearborn  Park,  a  por- 
tion of  the  present  site  of  this  building.  On  Octo- 
ber 30,  A.  D.  1899,  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Me- 
morial Asociation  of  Illinois  was  incorporated. 
Quoting  from  its  articles  of  incorporation,  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  formed  is  to  "Erect  monuments 
and  monumental  structures  to  commemorate  the 
virtues,  sacrifices  and  patriotism  of  the  Union  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  in  the  Civil  War,  and  to  keep  and 
preserve  arms,  records,  flags,  relics  and  other  valu- 
able mementoes  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion."  The 
29  signers  of  the  articles  were  named  as  the  first 
Board  of  Directors.  Of  these  but  seven,  so  far  as 
known,  survive,  namely :  James  J.  Healy,  C.  E. 
Vaughan,  W.  S.  Kaufman,  O.  R.  McKenny,  George 
Howison,  Edward  J.  Whitehead  and  C.  W.  Ballin- 
ger. 

On  December  26th,  1890,  by  resolution  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  Corporation,  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  that  organization  were  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  Grand  Army 
Hall  and  Memorial  Association  of  Illinois  a  power 
of  attorney,  authorizing  the  said  association  to 
transfer,  set  over  and  convey  all  the  right,  title  and 
interest  which  the  Solders'  Home  had  acquired  to 
the  Dearborn  Park  Property,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  might  be  agreed  to. 

In  1891  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature 
at  Springfield  and  afterwards  passed,  authorizing 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  to  erect  on  the  ground 
known  as  Dearborn  Park  a  library  building,  but 
with  the  provision  that  no  building  shall  be  erected 
on  the  north  one-quarter  of  said  ground  by  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library  until  it  has  obtained  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  whatever  interest  the  Soldiers' 
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Home  in  Chicago  acquired  in  the  same  by  the  act 
before  referred  to.  An  agreement  was  then  en- 
tered into  between  the  Library  and  the  Soldiers' 
Home  by  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial  As- 
sociation, as  attorney  in  fact,  which  provided  for 
the  conveyance  to  the  Library  of  all  interest  ac- 
quired by  the  Soldiers'  Home  to  the  north  one- 
quarter  of  said  Dearborn  Park.  "The  Library  on 
its  part,"  the  agreement  recites,  "is  to  erect,  with- 
out unreasonable  delay,  a  building,  in  the  second 
story  of  which  they  are  to  construct  a  Grand  Army 
Hall,  together  with  such  other  smaller  halls  or  ante- 
rooms as  may  be  required;  the  architecture  of  such 
hall  shall  be  of  such  style  as  to  give  it  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  a  Grand  Army  Memorial  Hall, 
which  character  it  shall  forever  retain  and  by  which 
title  it  shall  forever  be  known." 

"When  said  Hall  is  constructed  the  Library 
shall  execute  a  lease  of  same  at  a  nominal  rental  to 
the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial  Association." 

This  agreement  further  provides,  "That  flags, 
paintings,  portraits  of  distinguished  generals  and 
men  of  the  country  connected  with  the  late  Civil 
War,  and  valuable  relics  and  mementos  of  the  War 
shall  be  kept  and  forever  preserved  in  said  Grand 
Army  Hall." 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the  Memo- 
rial Hall  was  constructed,  and  after  the  execution 
of  the  lease  was  turned  over  with  the  several  ante- 
rooms to  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial  As- 
sociation. That  part  of  this  lease  defining  the  du- 
ties of  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation I  will  read  to  you,  because  there  may  be, 
and  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  about  it. 
In  the  lease  that  was  entered  into  between  the  Li- 
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brary  Board  and  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Mem- 
orial Association,  quoting  from  the  lease,  it  says : 

"Fifth — That  said  party  of  the  second  part 
(that  is  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial  As- 
sociation) will  not  use  nor  allow  said  premises  to 
be  used  for  any  purpose  nor  in  any  manner  that 
will  increase  the  rate  of  insurance  thereon,  nor  to 
be  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  person  or 
organization  other  than  said  organizations  of  Union 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  late  Civil  War  having 
their  headquarters  in  Cook  County,  will  not  sublet 
said  premises  or  any  part  thereof  except  to  such 
organizations  of  Union  Soldiers  and  Sailors  as 
aforesaid,  and  will  not  assign  this  lease,  and  will 
not  permit  any  transfer  by  operation  of  law  of  the 
interest  in  said  premises  acquired  through  this 
lease  and  will  not  make  or  permit  to  be  made  any 
material  alteration  of  or  upon  any  part  of  said 
premises  and  will  not  permit  the  marbles  or  finish 
of  said  premises  to  be  cut  or  defaced. 

"Sixth — That  said  party  of  the  second  part  will 
not  use  said  premises  nor  permit  said  premises  to 
be  used  under  this  lease  so  as  to  unnecessarily  dis- 
turb or  annoy  the  readers  or  visitors  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  but  this  shall  not  exclude  such  ex- 
ercises in  said  rooms  as  are  usual  or  customary  in 
Grand  Army  organizations." 

Under  the  lease  so  obtained  the  question  of 
furnishing  the  Hall  then  came  up  and  a  bill  for  an 
act  appropriating  $31,000  for  such  purposes,  at  the 
instance  of  this  Association,  was  introduced  into 
the  General  Assembly  and  passed,  the  bill  reciting: 

"That  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  that  furnished  a  Logan,  a  Grant, 
a    Lincoln    and    250,000    men    to    save   the    Union, 
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should  maintain  in  its  principal  commercial  metrop- 
olis some  memorial  structure  that  shall  not  only 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  distinguished  sons, 
but  also  bear  witness  to  all  coming  generations  that 
the  patriotic  deeds  of  those  who  in  less  conspicuous 
positions  served  their  country  in  the  day  of  its  peril 
shall  never  be  forgotten." 

Reverently  we  tread  the  halls  of  this  temple 
dedicated  to  patriotism  and  sanctified  by  the  mem- 
ories of  those  who  with  their  last  act  of  supreme 
devotion  helped  to  save  the  Republic.  The  glory 
and  the  value  of  their  sacrifice  is  now  apparent  in 
this  world  war,  for  without  it  modern  civilization 
had  no  chance  of  survival.  The  United  State  has 
now  become  the  bulwark  and  the  hope  of  those  who 
love  liberty,  and  this  nation  is  grandly  fulfilling  its 
mission,  and  through  its  efforts  shall  government 
by  the  people  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Applause). 

We  will  now  be  favored  with  a  song  by  Mrs. 
Ross. 


Solo:  "Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother." — 
Mrs.  Edna  McDevitt  Ross. 

Solo:     "Old    Black    Joe."— Mrs.     Edna    McDevitt 
Ross. 

The  President:  The  audience  will  kindly  rise 
and  sing  "America,"  in  which  all  will  join,  and 
after  that  "Taps"  will  be  sounded,  and  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day  closed. 

"America." 
"Taps." 
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